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FRENCH HOMONYMES.* 


HomonrMeEs are words of a similar sound and different meaning, 
as night and knight, sole and soul, &c. The French language 
(always of great importance to the civilized world, and now become 
doubly interesting) abounds in them, and the object of the little 
book mentioned below is to facilitate the mastery of the difficulty 
they present to learners, by associating them with connected ideas, 
on the principle of Artificial Memory. 


‘It is pretty generally admitted,’ says a sensible Preface, ‘ that 
the more senses we employ in the acquisition of knowledge, the 
more readily and permanently will that knowledge be impressed 
upon the mind. Thus, in committing poetry to memory, we sooner 
succeed in accomplishing the task by reading the verses aloud, than 
by perusing them silently, and if music be superadded, the operation 
is still further facilitated ; because the eye and the ear co-operate 
as joint auxiliaries to the memory. 

‘ This well-known principle of the association of ideas is strongly 
illustrated in this little work, in which the homonymous words to 
be committed to memory are made component parts of short, intel- 
ligible, and connected sentences; by which means they are much 
more readily acquired and retained than by the dry and tedious 
process by which detached words are generally committed to me- 
mory from a vocabulary. 

* The example subjoined, which is one of the homonymous sen- 
tences contained in this work, will serve to render the plan perfectly 
intelligible. 

‘ The words to be committed to memory are ANTRE (a cave) a 
noun substantive; Enrre (enters) a verb, and Enrre (between) a 
preposition. These three words are introduced into the following | 
sentence. “ Pour visiter la sybille, on ENTRE (enters) dans un 
ANTRE (cave) profond, perce Entre (between) deux énormes | 
rochers.” In order to visit the sybil, we enter (or one enters) into | 
a deep cavern, excavated between two vast rocks. 

‘After repeating these words the pupil will not readily forget that | 
the three homonymous words entre, antre, and entre, are to be pro- | 
nounced exactly alike; and the recollection of the whole sentence | 
will be greatly aided by the little picture (if it may be so called) | 
which is presented to the imagination. | 

‘The fabled sybils were represented as scattering their oracular | 
leaves from secluded or romantic caverns, and the sentence just 
quoted conveys to the “ mind’s eye” some one exploring his way 
to the sybil’s cavern, in a deep cleft between two huge rocks. 

‘The number of homonymous words comprised in this work is 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred; and it has been a labour | 





of no ordinary difficulty to form them into intelligible and connected | 
sentences. It is presumed, however, that the task has been per- 
formed as well as could be expected from the anomalous and in- 
tractable nature of the materials. Each sentence will be found to 
convey a little incident, narrative, aphorism, or precept ; whilst 
many of them convey as distinct an ideal picture to the mind as 
that which relates to the sybil, already adduced as an example. 

‘One more specimen by way of illustration of the plan of the 
work may not be unacceptable to the reader. The homonymous 
words to be committed to memory are, 

* Tain, 8.m.; Teint, s.m.; Teint, vo; Taym, s.m, 

‘ These are introduced into the following sentence :— 

* Quand le Tain (tinfoil) qui couvre une glace, n’est pas bien pur, 
les personnes qui s’y mirent ont le Teint (complexion) verdatre, 
comme s’il etait Teint (stained) avec du jus de Tuym (thyme). 

‘This sentence is easily recollected by the fact it relates, that 
when the tinfoil which is used in silvering a mirror is not pure or 
clear, the complexion of those who look into the mirror appears 
greenish or discoloured, as if it were stained with the juice of 
thyme. ” * * ° ° 

‘It only remains to add, that amongst the numerous words to be 
found in the following collection there are few to which a person 
of delicate ear, critically skilled in the niceties of the French lan- 
guage, may object as not perfect homonymes. It should, however, 
be borne in mind, that the same word when used in ordinary con- 
versation, and when delivered in the measured language of pulpit or 
Stage declamation, often differs materially in the pronunciation. 





_* Homonymes Francais, or the French Homonymous Words arranged 
im Sentences, by which the Process of committing them to Memory is ma- 
terially facilitated. On an Entirely Original Plan. By Dominique 
Svo. pp. 108. Whittaker, 


Albert, L.L.D. and Egerton Smith, 


choice or sprightliness of the ideas associated for the purpose of 


| surpasses it in attractiveness ; but our recollectiun of it rather leads 


| well-behaved, but that the Khan of Tartary’s, when their master is 


|< What is your name? said he—‘* Decaen.’—* Of w 


| * General Decaen.’—* Where are you going ?—‘ Au camp.’—‘ There 





Treacher, and Co. 





‘ The pronunciation aimed at in the following sentences is that 
used by well-educated persons in the familiar intercourse of society ; 
and no homonymous word has been admitted which is not recog- 
nised by the authority of Boiste, the Johnson of France ; although 
some of the homonymes authorised by the great French lexicogra- 
pher have been excluded from this collection as exceptionable ; of 
this number are Beaute and Botté, and several others.’—P. vi. 


We add one or two more specimens, from the body of the 
volume :— 


‘ Fi, interjection ; Fits, substantive masculine ; Fit, verb. 

‘ Louis XIII, Fius (son) d’Henri IV, Fir (performed) autant de 
petites choses que son pre en avait fait de grandes; aussi I’histoire 
fait-elle Fi (cries shame) dun tel prince. 

‘ Louis XIII did as many petty things as his father Henry IV did 
great ones ; so that history cries shame on such a prince. 

© Tatton, 8. m.; TAtLions, v.; TALION, 8. m. 


‘ Dans l’ancien regime les seigneurs Francais armés des lois de 
la dime et du TaiLLon (land-tar) disaient, “ Taittons (let us cut) 
ce peuple moutonnier.”” Mais quand vint la Révolution, ils subi- 
rent la loi du Tauion (retaliation.) 

‘ Under the old system in France, the lords, armed with the 
tithes and the iand-tax, said, “ Let us fleece these poor devils of 
sheep, the people :’—but when the Revolution came, retaliation 
came with it.’ 


These and some other passages are edifying in more ways than 
one. We'should have liked less, however, to have been said about 
Napoleon, whose name has no business with intimations of eulogy 
in a book that advocates freedom: and we cannot say much for the 


helping the memory. Many of them are very poor, to say the least. 
They are far inferior to those in Boileau’s French Ho es, from 
which we made so many amusing extracts in the first volame of the 
Tatler. We have not that book before us, and therefore cannot 
say whether it resembled the present one as much in system as it 


us to be surprised at finding the plan of the volume before us called 
‘ entirely original.’ We will give a specimen, to shew what we 
mean, both in point of spirit and letter. The following is from the 
new work:— ~ 


‘Camp, s. mm, Quanp, adv. Quant (4,) adv. Kan, 8. m. 
‘On dit, que les femmes du Grand Seigneur sont fort discrétes ; 
mais QUANT (as) a celles du Kan (Khan) des-Tartares, quAND 
(when) \eur maitre sort de son camp (camp) elles font des cancans. 
(No explanation is given to this last word.) 
‘ They say that the wives of the Grand Signior are prudent and 


out of the way, play up all sorts of pranks.’ 
Now look at this from Boileau :— 


‘Whilst the French General Decaen was Aid-de-camp to his 
brother, he was once stopped in his travels by a eens 
at place ??— 

© DeCaen.’—* What are you ?’—‘ Aide-de-camp.’—* To whom ?’— 


is so much guanguam (botheration) in this business, that I arrest 
you as a suspicious person.” 


In the same page of the Tater in which we quoted this plea- 
sant heaped-up joke (Vol. I, p. 123), there are three more passages 
from the work, very good and amusing; and such was the general 
character of its examples. The book indeed may be said to con- 
tain an unusually pithy collection of jests and epigrams. 

After all, it is difficult to believe that all, or even any of the 
homonymes, are really such,—tliat there is no difference, or shade 
of difference, in the sounds between them. Our authors anticipate 
this objection in their Preface, as the reader has seen ; but what we 
meant to observe was, that the vivacity of French parlance, even in 
the pulpit, must have produced many similarities which ought not 
to exist, and that originally every one of these words had a sound 
clearly different. It may be laid down as a principle, that all words 
differently spelt, must at one time or other have been differently 
pronounced. ‘This leads us to consider what were the causes that 
produced assimilation of sound; and here would arise a curious 
subject of enquiry, connected with national manners. We have 
read somewhere, that the modern French pronunciation is not older 
than the reign of Louis XIV, and that before his day people said 
Roy and Royne (as in boy and boyne) not Riau and Reine, as they 
now speak it. French pronunciation looks as if it had been abso- 
lutely minced away by the old court fops. 
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THE T ATLER. 





LAVALETTE’S ACCOUNT OF THE SINGULAR 
CONSPIRACY OF MALLET. 


I wap served with Mallet as staff-officer in 1793. He was a man | 


of an extraordinary turn of mind; his manners were eccentric ; and 
he was tormented with a deep melancholy, that made him morose 
and disagreeable to his comrades. The accession of Buonaparte 
to the throne had displeased him, and he had not attempted to hide 
his feelings. The loss of his liberty, added to the grief of seeing 
his career stopped, when so many officers of younger standing than 
himself had risen to the highest rank, and acquired great reputation, 
made him take a part in an ill-conceived conspiracy. He was dis- 
covered, and after some years imprisonment, obtained leave to re- 
move to one of those private hospitals (Maisons de Santé) which 
surround Paris. We had remained during twenty-six days without 
any accounts from the army (in wig sinister reports were 


beginning to circulate; when Mallet, after having combined his | 


plan with the Abbé Constant, a companion of his captivity, found 
means to get out of prison, dressed in a field-marshal’s uniform, 
and went at four o’clock in the morning to the barrack of the 
Municipal Legion. Having called up the Colonel, who was still 


asleep, he told him with an air of dismay that the Emperor was | 
dead; that the senate was assembled to restore the republican | 


government‘in France ; and that he, Mallet, who had been appointed 
commander of Paris, wanted six liundred men of the regiment, to 


go to the Hotel de Ville, and protect the senate, that was assembling 


there. At this fatal news the Colonel was at first seized with 
alarm, and his grief for the death of the Emperor made him shed 
tears. The disorder of his mind did not permit him to reflect on 
the news he had heard, nor cast his eyes on the suspicious person 
that stood before him. He ordered the guard to assemble, and 
overwhelmed with consternation, left Mallet master of his forces. 


The name ofga republic, which called to mind licentiousness, was a 
counterpoise to the death of the Emperor. The most brilliant | 


promises and temptations were held out; the officers all believed 
what Mallet chose to tell them. Each soldier was to be rewarded 
by advancement and double pay ; the officers were to get drafts on 
the treasury, of twenty and even fifty thousand francs: for Mallet 
had provided against every difficulty. He soon got together four 
hundred men, at whose head he went to seek his accomplices, and 
the future ministers of France, in the prison of La Force. In that 
prison, there had been in confinement for some time, an adjutant- 
general, named Guidal, and Genera! Lahorie, of whom I have already 
spoken. Both had served with Mallet, but had heard nothing more 
of him, and were totally ignorant of his plans. 
prison, claimed his two old comrades, and told the news. The gaoler 
refusing to deliver his prisoners, he signed their liberation, intro- 


duced two hundred men, and went to Lehorie’s chamber. The | 
first words Mallet said to him were: ‘ You are the Minister of 
Poor Lehorie, who | 


Police. Rise, dress yourself and follow me.’ 
now saw, for the first time during a lapse of twelve years, a man 
whom he had never looked upon as quite compos mentis, imagined 


all he heard was but a dream, and rubbed his eyes while looking at | 
At last the assurance of the death of the Emperor, of the 


him. 
assembling of the Senate, of the re-establishment of the Republic, 
convinced him that he once more witnessed another of those revo- 
lutions so common in modern history. He rose, dressed himself, 
and found six hundred men at the gate. With Guidal by his side, 
he immediately went to the Minister of Police (Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo) who was still in bed. The soldiers entered quietly, and 
without any obstacle; when, finding the door of the Minister’s 
chamber locked, they broke it open with the butt ends of their 
muskets. ‘Lhe Minister, waking at the noise, jumped out of bed, 
and, without waiting to dress himself, rushed upon the murderers. 


He was seized and treated in the most brutal manner; but at last, at | 


the sight of the prisoner Lahorie, and the inteiligence of the death of 


the Emperor, he began to comprehend that he was the victim and the | 


dupe of a revolution. He obtained, not without some trouble, leave 


to dress; amd Guidal led him, escorted by a detachment, to the | 


prison of La Force. On the Pont Neuf he jumped from the cabri- 
olet, but was retaken. When he arrived at the prison, the jailor 
burst into tears. Savary whispered ;to him,—‘ Place me in your 
darkest dungeon, and hide the key of it. God knows ‘what is the 
meaning of this, but it well clear up.” A few moments later, the 
Prefect of Police was also brought to the prison: a detachment had 
gone to fetch him, and had dragged him along. Whilst the heads 


of the police were thus treated, Mallet went to General Hullin, | 
commander of the military division, and of the city of Paris. The | 


General was just getting up to receive an order from the Minister 
of the War Department, which cou!d be delivered into no hands 
but his own. Mallet was accompanied by some officers of his troop. 
On seeing the General. he said to him with the greatest coolness, 
and with an air of gravity, ‘1 am very mortified, General, to have 
so painful a commission to execute; but my orders are to arrest 
‘ou. Hullin remonstrated, and looking at Mallet, whose face he 
nel he said, * How, Mallet, is it you? You arrest me—a prisoner ? 
How did you come here? What is your business here ?”—‘ The 
Emperor is dead.’ These words struck Hullin dumb, and Mallet 
repeated the fable he had invented. However, the arrest and the 
order to go to prison, appeared wondrous strange to the General. 
He continually spoke of the death of the Emperor, and his own 
imprisonment :—at length asked Mallet to shew him his order. 
‘ Very willingly,’ replied,the other, ‘ will vou step with me into your 


Mallet entered the | 


a 


closet ? Hullin turned round, and as he was’entering the closet, he 
fell, struck by a bullet that touched his head. While lying on the 
ground, he saw his murderer looking coolly at him, and preparing 
to fire once more; but thinking him dead, he left the place. He 
crossed the Place Vendome, and went to the staff, whither he had 
sent before him a letter, acquainting the Adjutant-General N— 
that he was advanced to the rank of Major-General. The latter, 
when he saw Mallet, could not disguise his doubts. Struggling be. 
tween his duty and his ambition, he was at the point of yielding, and 
entering into arrangements, when one of the heads of the military 
police, the old Colonel Laborde, came into the apartment. The 
appearance of that man shewed sufficiently that he could neither be 
deceived or seduced. Mallet was therefore going to blow out his 
brains, when Laborde seized him abruptly by his arm, called tor 
assistance, and had him arrested. This Laborde was an old soldier, 
who having long retired from active service, had chosen Paris for 
his camp and the scene of his observations. Attached to the police 
| under all possible governments, n» one could impose upon him b 

\illusions. His youth had been past in vice, and he now felt pleasure 
| in pursuing it in its last holds. He made use of his privilege with 
| all the despotism which subalterns of that class love to exercise 
| upon the rabble. Rank, titles, glory, virtue, crime itsclt, is sacred 
| to them as long as it remains prosperous; but as soon as the day 





| of misfortune arrives, they trample upon everything, and neither 
| respect nor pity must be expected of them. Laborde had seen 
| Mallet in prison. At the first report of the Minister of Police 
| being arrested, he set himself at the head of a platoon of infantry, 
went to the office, and found Lehorie calmly seated at his de-k, 
writing orders, after those he had given at the Hotel de Ville. He 
had him immediately seized and tied to his arm-chair, while he 
addressed to him reproaches that opened the unfortunate Lehorie’s 
eyes to the madness of Mallet. He then went to the staff, where 
he arrested the latter, and flying to the prison, he delivered the 
Minister and Prefect of Police. The Prefeet went home, but his 
hotel being still full of the soldiers who had arrested him, they pur- 
sued him, and he was glad to find a refuge in a neighbouring house, 
All these scenes, well deserving of a place in the * Arabian Nights? 
Entertainments,’ happened between five and eight o’clock in the 
morning. By nine all was over; and the happy inhabitants of 
Paris, when they awoke, learned the singular event, and made some 
tolerably good jokes upon it. 

The attempt of Mallet was nothing more than the extravagance 
of a madman whose imagination had been excited. It made, how- 
ever, a deep impression on the public, and became a subject of 
dismal reflection. In the following year, the Royalists did not fail 
to place Mallet among the number of their martyrs, and honoured 
with the name of a Bourbonian attempt, the mad freak of a man, 
who, far from ever having belonged to that party, had always been 
worked upon by Republican ideas. His plan was a_ sufficient 
demonstration of that. He had planned the assembling of the 
| senate; he had spoken of nothing else to the soldiers than the re- 

establishment of Liberty and the Republic; and he could only hope 
| to succeed by stirring up the lowest classes of the people. Would 
the confusion have been considerable and long enough for him to 
| have succeeded, in case the Emperor had really been killed ? Ido not 
believe it, but at least I must suppose, from the knowledye I had of 
his character, that he would not have fled, but would have committed 
suicide. The noble firmness he shewed, until the moment of his 
death, is a proof of that. A few days after he had been arrested, 
news was received from the Emperor. He was by no means dis- 
concerted, and expressed no other feeling than that of regret for 
the loss of liberty, and the prolongation of the :mperor’s despotism. 
The most incredible thing was, in the midst of the confusion, during 
three hours, nobody thought of the Empress or her son. The 
| Prefect of the Department had quietly slept at his country seat in 
the Forest de Vincennes, He was coming home on horseback, when 
| an express met him, and delivered to him a note, whercin he found, 
written with pencil, these two words, ‘ Fiat Imperator.’ At first 
they appeared inexplicable. The express had not waited for an 
answer; and it was only after a good deal of reflection, and after 
having read the note four times, that he at last understood it. He 
hastened to the Hotel de Ville, where he found ev: rything in con. 
fusion, and General Lehorie already giving orders for the assembly. 
| He then burst into tears, and found no other resonree but submis- 
sion. The colonel, who first had been surprised by Mallet, cid not 
shew either more firnmess or more presence of mind than the Pre- 
fect. All those who had been surprised by the news carried their 
reflexion no further. It seemed as if everything was over by the 
death of the Emperor, and that he had taken along with him nct 
only the secret of his government, but all the foresight and energy 
| of those who were devoted to him. There is not the least doubt 
| but two hours later everyone would have come to their senses; but 
| then, perhaps, it would have been too late. I did not conceal this 
| observation from the*Emperor, who looked very grave when he heard 
| it. Generals Mallet, Lahorie, and Guidal, who was arrested a few 
| hours after the rest, and about fifteen poor officers, who had com- 
mitted no other fault than obeying generals whom they looked upon 
| as their leaders, were condemned to death. In going to the fatal 
| spot, these officers cried, ‘ Long live the Emperor !” They all died 
with a courage bordering on indifference. Several of them were 
not killed at the first discharge, and they reproached the soldiers 
for their awkwardness.—[Such are the chances to which the most 
able despotism is subject!! Had Mallet been a little cleverer, 
Napoleon might have been tumbled from his throne.] 
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THE GAME LAWS. 


Tas Game Laws came into this part of the world by William the 
Conqueror (alias the Bastard) and ought to have gone out of the 
world with him, as they are such an encroachment on the liberty of 
the subject. b 

No Game Laws in Sicily.—Hughes, 40.—1st vol. 

None in Portugal, says Kinsey ; none in Italy, I hear, except one 
at Poli of six shillings a year. 

Formerly lords of manors were forced to sue the crown for 
liberty to kill game on their own manors.—Cullum, p. 92. 

At Castro, near Lugo, Spain, near Madrid, the mark of manorial 
boundaries is a gibbet. 

There is something very like this in Great Britain at present, as 
our modern Jerrarum Domini are so absurdly and unjustifiably 
severe. They have a Jack Ketch at every point of the compass. 
The poor laws and all parochial rates ought to be laid upon lords 
of manors, as all manors are a valuable property, many of them 
worth 100 pounds a year, and some more, 150 or 200, or even 
more. ‘ As to the species of property liable to the poor rates, it 
seems a general rule, that all kinds of property laying within the 

arish which has an occupier, and from which an annual profit arises 
js ratable to the poor.’—Williams, Every Man his Own Lawyer, 

.61. Surely then lords of manors are as liable to parochial rates 
as their neighbours ; as a manor is valuable property, has an occu- 
pier, and produces an annual profit,—so do your duty, ye parish 
officers, and rate them according to their deserts. From the great 
number of gamekeepers and watchers, this is such a system of 
espionage as never was heard of before in any country, and the evil 
is still increasing. I will only instance a parish in my neighbourhood, 
which a few years ago hardly ever saw a gamekeeper, and is now 
surrounded with at least 8 or 10, besides fellows on the look out 
without end, so that the expense of preserving the game is as 
absurd as the laws themselves. Besides, they are a grand source 
of quarrels and ill blood amongst neighbours, and you may depend 
upon it, the more game there is, the greater will the number of 
poaehers b>. Our gaols are all full of them, and if many a poor fellow 
had not paid 51. or 101. to the keepers, they would have been over- 
stocked. It is this said sum that makes them look so sharp after 
them; but the best of the joke is, the keepers themselves are 
poachers the greatest of all. The Game Laws wont do. Emanci- 
pate all men from the tyranny, the oppressiveness of these laws, 
without delay, and warn off troublesome and impertinent game- 
keepers from trespassing on your lands. Our present legislators 
are fine fellows truly to endeavour to deprive his Majesty’s liege 
subjects of all the pleasures of life. By another Act of Parliament 
even wild yeese are made game, as well as snipes, woodcocks, 
widgeons, &c. &c. Kc. This is surely making game of you all, 
ladies and gentlemen. I suppose they wili make cuckoos game 
next, if their dear wives will let them. 


‘Ye vagrants of the sky, your wings extend, 
And into lords of manors’ mouths descend.’ 


These swaggering lords of manors should recollect that the world 
does not subsist for one man alone. Another remarkable thing is, 
that in Normandy whence the Conquester came, who introduced them 
here, at this moment the Game Laws are totally abolished with good 
effect —[ Abridged from a pamphlet just printed at Bury, apparently 
for private circulation, and from the same pen as the memorandum 
on the Abbey Lands.) 





IMPORTANCE OF EXAMPLE IN THE EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN, 

ALL your cares will be in vain, unless you assist them by your 

example. Children are extremely imitative, attentive to every 

little word and motion, and turn of countenance, and way of acting 


open to their observation ; and IT am apt to think -their future cha- | 


racter depends more upon the sentiments and habits they imbibe 
inadvertently, than on what is usually comprehended under the 
term education; nor would I pronounce it impossible that children 
might be led into all kinds of useful knowledge by a regular, judici- 
ous conduct in all those about them, without other aid than such 
instructions as they would apply for of their own accord. However 
romantic this notion may seem, yet it cannot be denied that a great 
deal may be done in this way. Example has always been 
counted more powerful than precept, and by its bad influence 
may easily overthrow all the good that has been done by the other. 
You may in some measure lessen this influence from the examples of 
other persons, by shewing their evil tendency, or turning them into 
ridicule, but you cannot condemn nor ridicule your own actions ; 
you will have neither inclination nor eyes to see your own faults ; 
nor will it be prudent to lessen yourself in the child's esteem. 
Juvenal says, the greatest reverence is due to children; by which 
niust be understood, that we cannot be too much on our guard how 
we behave before them ; never to betray any marks of passion, in- 
temperance, greediness, folly or selfishness, in their presence; if we 
have a foible we are resolved not to part with, let us at least reserve 
the indulgence of it for times when they are not by. 

But you will say it is unavoidable to do many things before chil- 
dren which we must not permit them to do ; and they should be 
taught to know the difference between themselves and grown per- 


back though I may, because I am stronger, and know how to ma- 
nage him : but you cannnot tell him you must not swear or get drunk, 
but I may; for there your prohibition must be general, or it will 
signify nothing. Therefore, if you invite him by your practice to 
what you forbid him in words, though you should “ able to 
keep him in order at present by the fear of your authority, it 
will be a state of irksomeness and bondage to him; he will long 
for the time when he may take the same liberties you do; or 
more probably he will take them sooner, as often as he thinks it 
can be done without danger of discovery; therefore prudence 
should withhold you even from some things allowable for yourself, 
when you cannot make him understand the danger and mischief 
of them to him.— Tucker's Light of Nature, abridged by Hazlitt. 





BROCADE. 


Tue highly ornamented and rich brocades in which our great grand- 
mothers used to find such delight have now entirely disappeared 
from use, and, indeed, scarcely exist for us, except in the verses of 
our poets, or the essays of satirists of those days. It would be 
useless, therefore, to attempt giving a description of the mode of 
manufacturing articles so apparently consigned to oblivion, if it 
were not for the probability that, in some of the ceaseless muta- 
tions of fashion, these sumptuous fabrics may yet once again lay 
claim to admiration in our drawing-rooms, tojthe exclusion of the 
less substantial and less gaudy finery with which the fickle leaders 
of public taste are now satisfied, 

In ancient times, those cloths only were called brocades which 
were woven, both in the warp and shoot, with gold or silver threads, 
or with a mixture or combination of both these materials. In prepar- 
ing the threads for manufacturing gold brocade, a flattened silver gilt 
wire or riband was spun on silk that had been dyed, to resemble as 
nearly as possible the colour of the metal ; and the principal excel- 
lence in the art of preparing gold threads consisted in so regulating 
the convolutions of the metallic covering of the silk, as that its 
edges should exactly touch, and form, as it were, one continued 
casing, without either interval or overlapping. 

At the time when the weaving of these golden tissues was en- 
couraged by public taste, the manufacture of the threads whence 
they were produced, had arrived at a high degree of excellence. 
At Milan there was a considerable manufactory, in which, by a 
secret process, flatted wire was made, having only one side covered 
with gilding. Threads of an inferior description were also made, 
chiefly at Nuremberg, by spinning gilt copper wire upon threads of 
either flax or hemp; and the Chinese, still more economical, used 
slips of gilt paper, which they twisted upon silk, and sometimes even 
introduced into their stuffs, without thus giving to the paper any 
fibrous support. But these productions could have boasted, at best, 
only an evanescent beauty; and, accordingly, we learn from Du 
Halde, the historian of China, that golden tissues were rarely used 
in that country, except for tapestries or other ornamental sub- 
stances, which were but little exposed to view, and could be effec- 
tually protected from moisture. 

In process of time, silken threads, uncovered with metallic wires, 
were used to form the plain ground of brocades, upon which gold 
or silver flowers, or other ornaments, were raised ; and ata stil] 
later period, fabrics composed entirely of uncovered silk, provided 
they were adorned and worked with flowers, or other ornamental 
figures, equally took the name of brocades. ........-.... 
| Brocades of silk were, at the commencement of the last century, 
| exceedingly admired and much used among the luxurious votaries 
| of fashion of both sexes in England. We may learn in what degree 
this finery was then estimated, by consulting the pages of Pope and 
Addison ; the former in the second canto of his elegant and lively 
satire, The Rape of the Lock ;’ and the latter in the fifteenth 
number of the Spectator, where it is stated that, among the fashion- 
able ladies of that period, ‘a furbelow of precious stones, a hat 
| buttoned with a diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are 
standing topics of conversation ; that lace and ribands, silver and gold 
galoons, with the like glittering cewgaws, are so many lures to women 
of weak minds, and when artificially displayed, are able to fetch 
down the most airy coquette from the wildest of her flights and 
rambles.’ fearing, perhaps, lest in thus censuring his fair country- 
women for a foible which had been. usually considered as character- 
istic of the sex, and not confined to any particular age or country, 
he might be chargeable with an unfair severity, the moralist goes on 
to relate how Camilla, the queen of the Volsci, after exhibiting her 
absence of all feminine softness by placing herself at the head of an 
army, that she might assist King Turnus in his war against A2neas ; 
and after having, with her own hand, slain numbers of the enemy, 
still allowed all the woman to reveal itself in this particular :—‘ She 
unfortunately cast her eye upon a Trojan who wore an embroidered 
tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with a mantle of the finest purple. 
“ A golden bow hung upon his shoulder, his garment was buckled 
with a golden clasp, and his head covered with a helmet of the same 
shining metal.””. The Amazon immediately singled out this well- 
dressed warrior, being seized with a woman’s longing for the pretty 
trappings he was adorned with :— 


** totumque incauta per agmen, 
Femineo prede et spoliorum ardebat amore.” 








sons, True; for you may say to a child, you must not get on horse- 








For some time after the use of brocades for garments had been 
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discontinued, these substantial fabrics continued to be employed for 
ornamental articles of furniture; and as late as the year 1788 some 
very elegant pieces were woven in Spitalfields, to be used as chair 
bottoms in Carlton House. These specimens of the art are still in 
existence, and prove that the discontinuance of the use of brocades 
must not be ascribed to any deficiency of ability on the part of our 
artisans, who, on that occasion, exhibited a degree of skilfulness in 
their labours fully equal to any shown by earlier and similar produc- 
tions.—Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Vol.on Silk Manufacture. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


HaYMarketr.—Rosina—The School for Coquettes— John Jones— My Grand- 
mother. 


Encuisn Opgra.—tThe Evil Eye—Old and Young—Jonathan in England. 





KEAN’S PERFORMANCE OF DYING SCENES. 


TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—Amid the many admirable criticisms that have appeared 
upon Mr Kean’s acting, I cannot recall one that has done justice 
to the beauty and fidelity of his dying scenes. I do not write with 
the vain view of attempting what you can do so admirably, but to 
awaken your attention to the subject. ‘To enjoy Mr Kean’s acting, 
the auditor should be as near him as possible, and | have had most 
favourable opportunities of observation, having had the pleasure of 
— with that gentleman in different parts of the United 

ingdom. As I am not aware that any member of Mr K.’s pro- 
fession has yet recorded his opinion of his acting, may I intrude a 
few observations upon your readers. 

In playing Macduff, Richmond, Laertes or Horatio, Cassio, &c. 
to Mr Kean, it is evident much that escapes the audience may 
become visible to the accor. Kean always discriminates between 
the manner of death with reference to its cause. Richard, for 
instance, has fought five combats, and has traversed the field in a 
frenzy; when he meets Richmond, he is in a state of the highest 
excitement, smerting with wounds. How finely does Kean depict 
this as the contest concludes !—he is reduced to a state resembling 
the stupor of intoxication—he falls from exhaustion—and as loss 
of blood may be presumed to cool his frame and restore his sanity, 
80 does he grow calmer and calmer through the dying speech, till 
his mighty heart is hushed for ever. 

In Othello, death is occasioned by piercing himself to the heart 
with a poignard: can you not mark the frozen shudder, as the steel 
enters his frame,—and the choking expression, with distended eyes 
and ye mouth, the natural attendants of such an agony? Death 
by a heart-wound is instantaneous. Thus does he pourtray it; he 
literally dies standing ; it is the dead body only of Othello tlrat falls, 
a and at once ; there is no rebound, which speaks of vitality 
and of living muscles. It is the dull weight of clay seeking its kin- 
dred earth. ' 

But the scene that actors admire most (perhaps, auditors from 
the remoteness least) is his death in Hamlet. The Prince does not 
die of a sword-wound, but from the poison impregnated in that 
wound: of course, from its rapidity in doing the work of death, it 
must have been a powerful mineral. What are the effects of such 
@ poison ? intense internal pain, wandering vision, swelling veins in 
the temple, All this Kean details with awful reality: his eye dilates 
and then loses lustre; he gnaws his hand in the vain effort to 
repress emotion; the veins thicken in his forehead; his limbs 
shudder and quiver; and as life grows fainter, and his hand drops 
from between his stiffening lips, he utters a cry of expiring nature, 
so exquisite, that I can only compare it to the stifled sob of a faint- 
ing woman, or the little wail of a suffering child. 

Trusting that you will favour your readers with some remarks on 
this subject, I remain, Yours most truly, 

An Actor. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Various communications will be noticed to-morrow, 

















THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT OF ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROSCOEB’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
With Llustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, Price only Five SuiLutncs, handsomely bound, 
uniform with the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ 
On the Ist of September was published, 
SMOLLETT’S PEREGRINE PICKLE, Vol. I. 
Being the Third Volume of this admired Series of Classical Novels. 

Volume I, containing the whole of ‘ Humphry Clinker, with a Biographical Me- 
moir of Smollett, by THOMAS ROSOOE, Esq. and an elegant Portrait, was 

ed July ist; and 

Volume IT, containing the whole of ‘ Roderick Random,’ on the Ist of August. 

* The Third Volume of ‘« Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library,” containing the First of ‘‘ Pe- 
regrine Pickle,” is illustrated by four humorous designs by George Cruikshank, 
which are imbued with the spirit of the story. The frontispiece, aw | Com- 
modore Trunnion submitting his chin to the ilatory operations of Mrs Grizzle and 
Mrs Pickle, while Hatcliway looks on, is inimitable. Trunnion, terrifi-d by the 
apparition of Davy Jones, is also capital. What increases the valae of these plates, 
i circumstance 





is of their bemg etched as well as designed by George Cruikshank 
himself; so that evéry touch is his own, and assists the design, none of the spirit of 
which is lost in the engraving.’—Spectator. 


*,” Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
London; Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo place. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 
HAMLET. 


Gertrude, MrsGlover- Ophelia, Miss Taylor. 
Actress, Mrs Newcombe. Claudius, Mr W. Johnson. 
Hamlet, Mr Kean. Polonius, Mr W. Farren. Horatio. Mr H. Wallack. 
Laertes, Mr Brindal. Osrick, Mr Vining. Rosencrantz, Mr Bartlett. _ 
Guildenstern, Mr Coveney. Marcellus, Mr V. Webster. Bernardo, Mr New 
Francisco, Mr Field. Priest, Mr Huckel. Ist Actor, Mr Mulleney, 
2nd Actor, Mr Bishop. Ist Grave-digger, Mr Harley. 
2nd Grave-digger, Mr J. Cooper. Ghost, Mr Cooper. 
To which will be added, (7th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
JOHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe. 
Guy Goodluck, Mr W. Farren. John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie 
Cox, Mr Coveney, Tapper, Mr V. Webster. ; 
To conclude with Pocock’s Musical Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
JOHN OF PARIS. 
Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. 
John of Faris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 
Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. Philip, Mr Huckel. Gregory, Mr Coveney 
In Act 1, a Pas Deux, by M. Edgar and Mademoiselle Clari. , 





Rosa, Mrs T. Hill, 





To-morrow, The Cabinet: John Jones; and Belles Have at Ye All. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland, 
asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith, 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


After which, the Comic Operetta, called 
THE MIDDLE TEMPLE; OR, ‘WHICH IS MY SON?’ 
Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Mrs Keeley. 
Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
Mr Prettyman, MrW. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 
To conclude with (last time this season) 
THE BOTTLE IMP. 
Lucretia, Miss Pincott. 
Willibald, Mr Keeley. 
Conrade, Mr J. Biand. 


Philippa, Miss H. Cawse. 
Nicola, Mr Perkins. 
Shadrac, Mr Minton. 
Soldier, Mr Walsh. 
Chamberlain, Mr Heath. 


Marcelia, Mrs Keeley. 
Albert, Mr Baker. 
Waldeck, Mr F. Matthews. 
Jomelli, Mr Salter. Sergeant, Mr Addison. 
Montorio, Mr J. Cooper. Inquisitor, Mr lrwin. 
The Bottle Imp, Mr O. Smith. 





To-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Picturesque ; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. | Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 
After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. 
To which will be added, the Interlude of 
MISCHIEF MAKING. 
Madame Manette, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Jacquet, Mrs Vale. Louise, Mme. Simon. 
Henry Desgrais, Mr Maitland. Oliver, Mr Young. Nicholas, Mr Vale. 


To conclude with the Romantic Drama, called 
GIL BLAS. 
Brunetta, Mrs Vale. 
Gil Blas, Miss Vincent. 
Don Martin, Mr Webb. Andrew Corcuelo, Mr Vale. 
Rolando, Mr Elton. Despardo, Mr C. Hill. 


Donna Mencia, Miss Nicol. Leonarda, Madame Simon. 


Gil Perez, Mr Young. 
Alvarez, Mr Lee. 





To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre; Billy Taylor; and The Red Rover. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Farcical Fxtravaganza, entitled i 
SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE THE CORONATION. 
Miss Araminta Wick, Miss Lindsay. Eliza, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Walter Wick, Mr Smith. Captain Stanley, Mr Dillon. 

Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. 
At the End of the Extravaganza, the Musical Prodigy, Wielopolski, the Infant 
Trumpeter, will accompany the Band in several favorite Pieces. 

After which, the Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitied 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 

Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss(man. Juana, Mrs Mangeon. 


Don Carlos, Mr Norton. Don Rimerez, Wr Attwood. 

Phelim, Mr Porteus. Philip Philpotts, Mr Smith. Col. de Liason, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a New Serious Drama, (taken from the French) entitled 
INFANTICIDE. 

Louise de Rhinalt, Mrs Cooper. Nannette, Mrs Mangeon. 
The Count Gaspar de Rhinalt, Mr Norton. Leopold Anberg, Mr Hield. | 
The Sieur Mulheim, Mr Dillon. Albert, Mr Davis. Bertram, Mr Neville. 
Francisco, Mr G. Lejeune. Jasper Dulartz, Mr Smith. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION T!EATRE. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 


Mr Moncrirrr’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. 

Miss eS Miss Forde. Miss Eva Claremont, Mrs Chapman. 
Fadge, Miss Apjohn. Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Gaylove, Mr Wynne.  Pungent, MrChapman. Zachary Pippin, Mr Manders. 
After which, the Musical Farce, called 
THE WEATHERCOCK. 

Variella, Mrs Selby. Ready, Miss Bouchier. Tristram Fickle, Mr Parry. 
To conclude with a Melo-Drama, calle 


Ued ‘ 
THE DOG OF MONTARGIS; OR THE FOREST OF BONDY. 








Florio, Mrs Selby. Aubri di Mont Didier, Mr Cooke. | Macaire, Mr Shepherd. 
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